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PREFACE 


On May 22, 1970, Chancellor Charles E. Young of UCLA appointed the 
Chancellor's Commission on the Events of May 1970 and addressed to each of 
seven persons whose names appear below the following letter: 

There is widespread concern, confusion and anger within the UCLA 
community over the events that occurred on May 5 and on succeeding days 
which were related. In order to make a careful investigation and 
assessment of these events, I am asking you to serve on the Chancellor's 
Commission on the Events of May 5, 1970. 

There are two charges to the Chancellor's Commission: one is fact¬ 
finding and the other evaluative. In pursuance of the first, the Com¬ 
mission should seek to reconstruct the events which occurred, including, 
but not necessarily limited to, the demonstrations at the Men's 
Gymnasium and the Administration Building, including alleged acts of 
violence, my decision to invoke a state of emergency, the conduct of the 
Los Angeles and Campus Police, including alleged acts of violence, 
and alleged acts of violence on succeeding days. Once having deter¬ 
mined the facts, the Commission should offer its collective judgment 
of the acts taken by student groups, myself, the Los Angeles and Campus 
Police and, perhaps, others. 

A careful fact-finding and evaluative report would serve two use¬ 
ful purposes. The first would be to inform the UCLA community, the 
Los Angeles Police and the community-at-large of what occurred, sub¬ 
stituting insofar as possible facts for rumor and innuendo. The second 
would be to offer guidelines to those responsible for future decisions 
relating to the maintenance of order, certainly including myself and 
the Los Angeles and Campus Police. 

While I sincerely hope that it will never again be necessary to 
call the Los Angeles Police onto the campus, if that necessity should 
arise, we should all learn from the errors of the past how not to make 
similar errors in the future. Our common objective is to avoid injuries 
to persons, destruction of property and a climate of division and anger 
within the UCLA community. 

Thus, the Commission had two charges—to find out what happened on that 
tragic day and, once having established the facts, to evaluate with the benefits 
of hindsight the conduct of those who were actively involved. 

The primary task, of course, was fact-finding and a word of explanation is 
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in order as to how the Commission went about the gathering of information. 

Prior to its establishment, many witnesses and victims had prepared statements of 
their observations. These documents became available to the Commission. In 
addition, members of the Commission and several law students conducted inter¬ 
views with scores of other witnesses. Many internal University documents, both 
administrative and medical, were helpful. Published accounts in both the 
metropolitan press and the Daily Bruin were useful. Many photographs, both 
still and motion picture, were examined. Unfortunately, an attempt to elicit 
the cooperation of the Los Angeles Police Department was unsuccessful. The 
Commission drafted a series of eleven questions concerning the events of May 5 
that were sent to the LAPD. Mo reply has been received. 

The Commission wishes to express its appreciation to all of those who 
cooperated in supplying information. The law students who assisted in the 
gathering of material have earned our gratitude—Richard Pybel, Paul Marcus, 
and Ron Merriweather. Pat Akins and Felicitas Hinman have been most helpful in 
typing and editing the manuscript. 

The report that follows has the unanimous support of the members of the 
Commission except for the separate statement of members Espinoza and Wells that 
appears at the rear. 

Page Ackerman 

Henry Espinoza 

Melville Nimmer 

Tom Rorminton 

Everett Wells 

Fred Slaughter, Secretary 

Irving Bernstein, Chairman ' 



I. THE BACKGROUND 


Tuesday, May 5, 1970 was a tragically memorable day in the half-century 
history of UCLA. Despite general unrest and violence on American college 
campuses in the preceding five years, UCLA had been only occasionally scarred. 

It had gained a reputation for relative stability, order, and civility. This 
was shattered on the fifth of May when student demonstrations which, in main 
part, took the form of destruction of property were followed by the declaration 
of a state of emergency leading to the arrival of the police, who beat many „ 
persons, primarily students, and made eighty-one arrests. 

The fortuitous joining of two streams of development gave rise to these 
troubles. The first was national in origin and scope and may be subsumed under 
the heading of Cambodia and Kent State. The second, evidently, was wholly local 
in inception and extent and may be titled with the name of the national holiday 
of Mexico, Cinco de Mayo. As background, it is necessary briefly to describe 
each of these developments. 

1. Cambodia and Kent State 

On March 19, 1970 General Lon Nol overthrew the government of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. Cambodia shifted from an essentially neutralist' to an anti¬ 
communist policy towards the war in Viet Nam. The North Vietnamese and the 
Viet Cong, moving west from their sanctuaries along the border of South Viet 
Nam, invaded central Cambodia. In late April President Richard M. Nixon decided 
to counter with American military force. 

On Wednesday, April 29, South Vietnamese troops crossed the Cambodian 
border accompanied by American advisers, aircraft, medical-evacuation teams, 
and logistical support. Their immediate objective was the Cambodian territory 
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called the "Parrot’s Beak," which had been used as a Communist sanctuary. On 
Thursday, April 30, U.S. troops entered Cambodia to the north into the 
"Fishhook" area, also used as a sanctuary. That evening President Nixon in a 
dramatic television address sought to justify his action to the American 
people. In the next few days U.S. aircraft bombed North Viet Nam. 

American college students, already overwhelmingly opposed to American 
involvement in the war in Viet Nam, were shocked and angered by its spread to 
Cambodia. The peace movement, which had seemed to have spent its force in mid- 
April, revived immediately and nowhere more noticeably than on college campuses. 
The fact that Vice-president Spiro T. Agnew had been attacking the universities 
in his speeches in the preceding months had widened the gap between the Nixon 
Administration and the academic community. The President himself nailed this 
down on Friday, May 1, when he described antiwar college activists as "these 
bums" who are "blowing up the campuses." Dr. Alexander Heard, who would soon 
become Nixon’s consultant on campus problems, would characterize these remarks 
as "sledgehammer statements by public officials impugning the motives of 
dissent." i/ 

On Monday, May 4, antiwar demonstrations took place at many universities 
across the nation but nowhere so dramatically and tragically as at Kent State. 

In response to a student peace rally and an attack on the ROTC the preceding 
week, Governor James Rhodes of Ohio had declared martial law and had ordered the 
National Guard into Kent. The Governor prohibited public meetings. Despite 
this ban, antiwar students held a noon rally on Monday. When these students 


1. Hew York Times, July 24, 1970. 
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ignored an order to disperse, the Guard moved up with loaded weapons. The 
students threw rocks and chunks of concrete and the Guardsmen replied with gas. 
When they ran out of gas grenades, Ifewsweek reported, a detachment of troops 
knelt and without warning opened fire on the students. Four were killed— 
Allison Krause, Jeffrey Miller, Sandy Scheuer, and William Schroeder. None had 
been involved in the peace rally. Ten other students were wounded. A wave of 
revulsion spread across college campuses in the United States. 

The combination of Cambodia and Kent State turned Tuesday, May 5, 1970 into 
what almost certainly must have been the most disastrous day in the history of 
American higher education. According to a study by the Urban Research Corpor¬ 
ation, student protest demonstrations occurred on at least 760 campuses in the 
period following the President*s decision to send American troops into Cambodia. 
Beginning with Tuesday, May 5, they took place at a rate of over 100 a day for 
four days. Most colleges shut down for at least one day, many for several days, 
and about seventy-five for the rest of the term.£ 3 / 

President Charles J. Hitch of the University of California summarized the 
impact of these events in his May 15 report to the Board of Regents in the 
following language: 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the difference between what we 
were experiencing even three weeks ago and what we are seeing today; 
there simply is no comparison. 

We are not dealing any longer with a minority bent on disruption 
and vandalism. What we have now in California and throughout the 
country is an unprecedented consensus of the academic community. 


2. Urban Research Corporation, On Strike. . .Shut It Down, A Re 
First National Student Strike in U.S. History, May, 1970. 
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Many things brought about this change; it would be impossible 
to count each individual factor. But there are three prime causes 
which were critical catalysts in forging this consensus. First, in 
light of the long-held concern on the campuses about the war in 
Vietnam, the decision to widen the war by sending American troops 
into Cambodia came as a particularly crushing blow, just when it 
seemed that progress was being made in withdrawing our forces. 

Second, tragic events on several campuses—most especially the 
killings at Kent State—have produced a bitter and anguished sense 
of alienation among members of our community. 

Finally, on top of the sense of impotence and despair occa¬ 
sioned by Cambodia, on top of the outrage and fear caused by Kent 
State, on top of all the real and imagined sources of discontent, 
were the hostile statements directed at campus events and persons 
by some members of the national Administration. However intended, 
these statements were taken as indications not only of disinterest 
and unwillingness to listen, but also of contempt. 

3 / 

And so we find ourselves in a national crisis.— 

2. Cinco de Mayo 

On May 5* 1862 Mexican troops under Zaragoza defeated the invading French 
army at Puebla. The victory has been celebrated in Mexico as a national holi¬ 
day for a century. "The Mexican. . .loves fiestas and public gatherings," 
Octavio Paz has written. "Any occasion for getting together will serve, any 
pretext to stop the flow of time and commemorate men and events with festivals 
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and ceremonies."™' The Mexican-Americans of Los Angeles have for many years 
staged "fiestas and public gatherings" on Cinco de Mayo. For Chicano students 
in Los Angeles, seeking both to elevate themselves through the educational 
system and to assert their ethnic identity and pride, the day has a special 
significance. 


3* University Bulletin, May 25, 1970. 

k. Octavio Paz, The Labyrinth of Solitude, Life and Thought in Mexico (New 
York: Grove, 1961), 47. 
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On April 1 6 , 1970 , MECHA-UCLA, the Mexican-American student organization, 
had addressed a letter to Chancellor Charles E. Young. While UCLA in the pre¬ 
ceding two years had "partly responded to Chicano needs," some earlier "agree¬ 
ments have not been kept and more work needs to be done to right the many 
wrongs existent at this University." MECHA made the following proposals: 

I. Establishment by the University of a body to coordinate all 
Chicano programs. 

II. Restructuring of the Department of Special Education Programs 
to provide for— 

(1) Expansion of the Chicano component of the High Potential 
Program to 150 counterpart students in the 1970-71 
academic year. 

(2) Expansion of the Chicano component of the Educational 
Opportunities Program to 350 student counterparts in 
1970-71. 

III. That prior "commitments made to the Chicano community" by the 
Chancellor "be honored," specifically— 

(1) Establishment of a Mexican-Araerican Entry Program, includ¬ 
ing full non-loan financial support during the first year, 
joint operation with MECHA, and a summer institute to 
train staff. 

(2) Appointment of "a Chicano conjunction" in the Office of 
Financial Aids to assure that "the financial needs and 
interests of the Chicano student are understood and met." 

IV. Appointment of a Chicano "in conjunction with MECHA-UCLA" as 
Vice Chancellor over Chicano Affairs. 

V. Assignment of space in Campbell Hall to house the entry programs 
and, when they expanded, the allocation of adequate space 
elsewhere. 

The letter concluded as follows: 

On Tuesday, 5 May 1970* a delegation of Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano de Aztlan (MECHA)-UCLA shall visit you to receive official 
word from you of the University’s concurrence with our presentation. 
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Chancellor Young delegated responsibility for dealing with the Chicanos to 
Vice Chancellor David S. Saxon, On April 24 Saxon dispatched a memorandum to 
MECHA. He pointed out that he shared "the educational aspirations of MECHA and 
the Chicano community and^/would/stand ready to assist in achieving specific 
goals." The capacity of UCLA to respond, however^ was confined by "resource 
restrictions" and "limits, some legal and others organizational." He 
enumerated them as follows: 

(1) Academic programs at UCLA were "the responsibility of the entire 
campus community." While it was sometimes educationally sound to 
involve ethnic or peer groups in particular programs, "each such 
program represents a University commitment which must be adminis¬ 
tered and guided by established administrative and academic mech¬ 
anisms." Thus, creation of a new body to coordinate all Chicano 
programs was inappropriate. The existing Mexican-American 
Cultural Center already performed a large part of this function. 

(2) It would be "counterproductive" to split up special education 
programs ethnically. "We will not consider separate special 
education programs." 

(3) While the UCLA administration was concerned over the scarcity 
of Chicanos in administrative and faculty positions, "under no 
circumstances will we have Deans, Vice Chancellors, and 
Professors who are restricted formally and intentionally to : 

'Chicano affairs* or 'to serving Chicano students only.’" 

(4) While student participation was recognized, "the administration 
cannot and will not make its officers and staff subordinates of 
any student organization." 

With these constraints as guidelines, Saxon then moved to comment upon the 
specific MECHA proposals: 

I. Creation of a new body to coordinate Chicano affairs "violates 
cne of the constraints." The Chancellor's staff, however, 
would be pleased "to meet and discuss educational issues" with 
the Chicanos. 

II. In the face of restricted resources, a decision had been made to 
to limit total enrollment in the High Potential Program to 150, 
of whom 50 would be Chicanos. The Chancellor's office would not 
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grant the request for 350 Chicanes in EOP. This decision would 
be made by the Directorate of the Special Education Programs after 
consultation with its Faculty Advisory Committee. 

III. In fact. Chancellor Young had enthusiastically endorsed the 

expansion of Mexican-American programs at UCLA in the past and 
a significant commitment had been made. But an ethnically separate 
entry program could not be entertained. The appointment of a 
Chicano to the Office of Financial Aids seemed unnecessary 
because there was no evidence that the interests of Chicano students 
were not being met. 

IV. The appointment of a Vice Chancellor over Chicano Affairs would 
violate the constraints. 

V. The allocation of space to Special Education Programs 
was the responsibility of its Directorate. 

Saxon closed his memorandum with the following paragraph: 

I will be happy to meet with you and answer other questions that 
you may have. However, I will be absent from the campus on the first 
Tuesday in May, but I am pleased to schedule a meeting for 2:00 p.m., 
Friday, May 15, 1970, in room 21^7 Murphy Hall. Please let me know 
whether that date and time will be satisfactory. 

On May 4, Gilbert D. Garcia, Director-Coordinator of the Mexican-American 
Cultural Center, wrote Chancellor Young that the Center's Executive and Steering 
Committees had "voted unanimously to support MECHA’s proposal for growth and 
opportunities for our barrio youth here at UCLA." Saxon's emphasis upon con¬ 
straints constituted "a contradiction" with the administration’s expressed 
concern for the education of Chicanos. "The issue is to change these con¬ 
straints ." 

MECHA would celebrate Cinco de Mayo with a fiesta and, as noted in the 
letter of April 16 , by a visit to Murphy Hall in support of its proposals. By 
coincidence, Cinco de Mayo in 1970 came four days after American troops crossed 
the Cambodian border, one day after the killings at Kent State, and on the very 
day that college campuses across the nation erupted. 
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II. MAY 5 , 1970 AT UCLA: STUDENT VIOLENCE 

President Hitch had scheduled the regular monthly meeting of the Council 
of Chancellors for May 5* On Tuesday, therefore. Chancellor Young was in 
Berkeley. He would not return to the UCLA campus until about 6:00 that evening, 
after the main violent events had taken place. 

Vice Chancellor Saxon, as he had informed MECHA, was scheduled to be off 
campus on Tuesday. As he was preparing to leave his home in the early morning, 
he received calls indicating that a rally scheduled for noon at Meyerhoff Park 
might lead to trouble. The mood of the students was described to him as one of 
anger. Saxon cut short his off-campus business and came to UCLA about 11:00 a.m. 
Because of Young’s absence, Saxon was in administrative charge of the University 
during the critical hours of Tuesday. 

1. Preliminaries 

MECHA began its Cinco de Mayo fiesta with a meal served at the Campbell 
Hall cafeteria at about 11:00 a.m. During the luncheon an announcement was 
made that there would be a march to Murphy Hall and that a delegation from the 
marchers would seek answers to the MECHA proposals made earlier to the adminis¬ 
tration. At the conclusion of the eating, entertainers performed outside 
Campbell Hall. 

Shortly after noon, the march began. There seem to have been about 100 
people involved. The distance from Campbell Hall to Murphy Hall is short and 
the direct route goes by the flagpole at the east end of Dickson Plaza. The 
marchers and some onlookers who joined them gathered at the flagpole for about 
twenty minutes. They lowered the American flag and raised the Mexican flag. 
Several people painted pro-Chicano slogans in red on the sidewalk and on the 
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flagpole. While there were no formal speeches, there was a good deal of 
informal and angry talk. It revolved about alleged racism in the University’s 
EOP program and the irony that people should be upset because four Anglo 
students had been killed at Kent State. Several individuals called for shutting 
down the UCLA campus. While the rhetoric was vindictive, there was little or no 
leadership and the mood was characterized by frustration. 

Meantime, a hastily gathered meeting had convened in the Regents’ Room in 
Murphy Hall at 11:00 a.m. The preceding evening the Student Activities Office 
had reported to the administration that several activist groups were forming a 
coalition to stage the noon rally on Tuesday in Meyerhoff Park and that there 
might be trouble. Those present at the meeting consisted of concerned faculty, 
administrators, and students. Vice Chancellor Saxon returned to the campus to 
attend. The conclusion was that Saxon should address the rally at Meyerhoff 
with the purpose of keeping the protest within nonviolent limits. 

At noon a large crowd—perhaps as many as 4 000— mainly students, gathered 
at Meyerhoff Park, the UCLA free speech area. There were a number of speakers 
on the rally program. Saxon left Murphy Hall at about 11:45 and was accompanied 
by Vice Chancellors Charles Z. Wilson and James W. Hobson, as well as by the 
latter’s assistant, Hal Thompson. Wilson walked with Saxon to the speaker's 
platform at Meyerhoff, while Hobson and Thompson went up to the Student Activ¬ 
ities Office on the third floor of Kerckhoff Hall to observe the crowd. 

Saxon delivered his speech early in the program, probably shortly after 
noon. His main objective was to prevent violence. He expressed the University's 
shock over the disquieting events of the past few daysj he announced that May 6 
would be observed as a day of mourning at UCLA; he told the crowd that there 
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would be a convocation in Pauley Pavilion on May J; and he stated that the 
Academic Senate would be called into emergency session on May 8. Saxon, how¬ 
ever, failed to win over the crowd. Hecklers interrupted him repeatedly and he 
found their remarks "inflammatory." He was ineffective in quieting that 
minority of the audience which was intent upon direct action. At the conclusion 
of his speech, Saxon, accompanied by Wilson, walked back to Murphy Hall. 

Saxon was followed on the program by several other speakers, including a 
girl who advocated Women’s Liberation. Shortly before 1:00, a young man at the 
microphone urged the crowd to march on Murphy Hall. Someone in the audience 
pointed out that the Chicanos were already marching to the administration 
building. He amiably cancelled his suggestion and instead called for a march 
on the ROTC. A group, perhaps seventy-five, peeled off the crowd and set off 
for the Men’s Gym, where most of the ROTC offices were quartered. 

2. Murphy Hall 

Shortly after noon, probably while Saxon was addressing the rally at 
Meyerhoff Park, the Chicanos moved from the flagpole to Schoenberg Quad, 
directly west of Murphy Hall. A delegation, perhaps twenty in number and 
headed by Reynaldo Macias, Chairman of MECHA, entered the administration 
building and proceeded to the Chancellor’s office. They spoke with Mrs. Mona 
McMorris, Saxon’s Administrative Secretary. There is a conflict over what was 
said. According to Mrs. McMorris, she told the Chicanos that the Chancellor 
was in Berkeley and that Saxon, as he had notified MECHA on April 24, was not 
presently available. She went on to say that, while he could not deliver a 
reply to them on May 5> he would confer with them on May 15. MECHA had made no 
response as yet to his proposal to meet on May 15, but she stood ready to set up 
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the appointment. According to Macias, she told them that Saxon "was off campus, 
that she could not contact him and that he would he gone all day." While the 
fcMorris version is probably correct, the Macias interpretation, doubtless an 
lonest misunderstanding, is far more significant because this is the one that was 
relayed by a disappointed and angered MECHA delegation to the large body of 
bhicanos waiting outside in Schoenberg Quad. 

Almost immediately after this story was told to the group massed in the 
Juad, Saxon and Wilson, on their way back from Meyerhoff Park to Murphy Hall, 
sntered the walk north of Schoenberg Hall. One of the Chicanos shouted, "There 
le isI" and the crowd followed Saxon and Wilson across Circle Drive East to the 
steps at the west entrance of Murphy Hall. The Chicanos were now furious, con¬ 
vinced that they had been deliberately and deceitfully misled. An incensed 
ylacias told Saxon that MECHA, expecting an answer to its demands on Cinco de 
viayo, had not only not gotten a response but had not found the Vice Chancellor 
Ln his office. Saxon replied that he had already informed MECHA that he could 
aot meet on May 5 "but would schedule a meeting on May 15* Macias said he would 
Interpret this as a blanket "Ho" to all the Chicano demands. Saxon responded 
bhat this was not a proper conclusion. As this heated discussion between Saxon 
md Macias took place, others in the crowd used profanity towards Saxon and 
bhe University and threatened either to seize or to burn down Murphy Hall unless 
bheir demands were met. At one point Saxon interrupted his conversation with 
facias to tell one of those threatening such action that he should not speak in 
this fashion. This served only to arouse more profanity and threats. Saxon 
closed the conversation with Macias by indicating that he could do nothing for 
bhe Chicanos that day. He and Wilson entered Murphy Hall. 
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The Chicanos now divided in two. A militant faction milled about the 
steps, demanding that everyone join them in taking over Murphy Hall. Macias, 
however, exhorted the crowd to return to Schoenberg Quad in order to decide 
what to do next and most of the Mexican-Americans followed him across the 
street. After a few minutes, a number of those who had left with Macias returned 
to the steps. This enlarged group now entered Murphy Hall, chanting and banging 
on doors, many of which had been locked. This sweep, evidently, led to little, 
if any, physical damage to the building. Hot much later, however, a group of 
Anglo students, coming from the Men’s Gym, joined the Chicanos and together they 
entered Murphy Hall a second time. This enlarged group'broke four plate glass 
doors at the north entrance, smashed the glass in twelve interior doors, broke 
five windows and one blind, destroyed four wall and display cases, cut a 
picture of former Chancellor Murphy, and sprayed lettering on walls and a door. 
They also entered the Financial Aids Office on the second floor and dumped the 
contents of files on the floor. These attacks on Murphy Hall took place between 
1:00 and 2:00 p.m. and they seem to have concluded by the latter hour. At about 
that time a squad of University Police entered Murphy Hall, cleared the building 
of remaining students, and locked the outside doors. 

3. The Men’s Gym 

The Army and Havy ROTC offices were located in the Men's Gymnasium. For 
students at UCLA who opposed the war, the draft, and the role of the military in 
American society, the ROTC was the most visible and accessible sign of 
militarism on campus. Those students at the Meyerhoff Park rally who were 
determined to demonstrate, therefore, mounted an assault upon the Men’s Gym 
shortly before 1:00 p.m., heading for the double doors on the west side of the 
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Lt. Bill Collins of the UCLA Police, -who was dressed in plain clothes, had 

observed the first part of the rally in Meyerhoff and, from the tenor of the 

speeches and the reaction of the audience, had anticipated an attack upon the 

Roberta 

gym. He had, therefore, gone to the RCTC offices where he phoned Sgt./Doran at 
the campus police office to instruct her to call the Los Angeles Police to ask 
that they be placed under tactical alert and to ask that two sergeants and all 
uniformed campus police who were standing by proceed to the Men’s Gym via the 
north doors. Collins then walked to the doors at the west side of the building, 
which, like all the outside doors to the gym, had been locked at about 12:20. 

Lt. Collins found Sgt. Petry at the west doors and instructed him to go for 
another officer and Petry left. Thus, Collins faced the demonstrators alone. 

He estimated their number at about 75, with some 15 active, the rest being 
observers. Another witness to the event thought there were "about a dozen 
students" involved. 

Immediately prior to the arrival of Collins, the demonstrators had broken 
windows on the west wall of the building and had smashed the glass in one of 
the doors. He saw feet kicking in the glass in the other door. Hands then 
reached in to release the bars to open the doors. The students then began to 
enter the building. The events that followed are best described by Lt. Collins 
in his own words: 

I faced the entering demonstrators with my arms extended on each 
side of me. I said to the entering demonstrators, ’That's far 
enough.* I was standing immediately at the entrance inside the gym. I 
was not wearing a uniform, nor did I have my badge on. I did not 
identify myself as a police officer. There simply was not time, and 
events happened too fast. . . . 

With my aims extended, one of the demonstrators (a male Caucasian 
approximately 23 years of age, about 5* 9"> about 155 lbs., wearing a 
head band) standing in the front of the group, pushed me on the chest 
with his open palms. At that point, with my right hand I took from 


my left Inner pocket of my jacket a 12" leather sap, and again I 
extended both arms, -with the sap in my right hand. At that point, 
about two or three demonstrators held each of my arms so that I could 
not move them, except that I was able to make a wrist motion with my 
right hand, which was holding the sap. In this manner I hit one of the 
demonstrators on the head. He was short, but I can't identify him 
beyond that. At that point, the sap was removed from my hand by an 
unidentified person. With my arms extended, I attempted to push the 
demonstrators out of the door. I found that I was able to do this, 
but it then became clear to me that, instead of my pushing them out, 
in fact, they were pulling me out of the door. At about that time, 
while still within the building, I felt a hard blow on the back of 
my head. I did not see who hit me, nor did I see the nature of the 
object that hit me. It might have been my sap, or it might have been 
a 2 x 4 board that I had previously noticed on the floor, or it might 
have been a fist, or some other object. Although it was a hard blow, 
it is my impression that full force was not used as I was not rendered 
unconscious. I continued to be impelled out of the double doors, 
still with both arms extended. As I got onto the concrete ledge just 
outside the doors, I was turned around and started to back down the 
stairs. At that point, I felt someone reach into ray belt within ray 
jacket and take out ray gun. Under the force of those impelling me 
out, I apparently lost my balance and fell on my back onto the pavement 
at the base of the stairs at the outside entrance to the double doors. 

I did not see who it was that took my gun from me. As I was lying on 
my back, I wondered whether the person who took my gun was about to 
shoot me. I wanted if possible to return to the doors in order to try 
to stop the entry of the demonstrators. With my palms down on the 
pavement, I started to attempt to rise. At that point (while I was still 
lying on the ground), someone raised his right foot and brought his 
heel down hard on my sternum (chest area). I have the impression that 
in doing this he held on to the metal bar which is on the staircase 
outside the doors. The heel seemed to be of an ordinary type—not a 
cowboy boot, etc. At that time, I heard someone yell out, 'That’s 
enough!' At that point, I started to get up and, to my surprise, some 
of the persons in the group started to help me up. I held the iron 
rail to support myself as I got up. 

I believe that James Ward and another person in a white tee-shirt 
assisted me around to the north side of the Men's Gym. I sat on a 
small bench on the north side of the gym for about one minute, and then 
entered the gym via the north entrance. 

Collins was later told by his doctor that he had sustained a mild cerebral con¬ 
cussion and the separation of the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th ribs. 

With Collins no longer blocking the way, several of the demonstrators 
entered the gym through the west doors, descended the stairs to the basement 
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level, and proceeded south along the corridor heading for the ROTC offices. En 
route they were met by Sgt. Richard Thomas and several other campus policemen, 
who ejected them from the building before they reached the ROTC. 

The crowd then moved to the north side of the gym and began to bang on the 
three large hardwood doors, but were unable to make an entrance. At approx¬ 
imately 1:00 p.m., word reached these people that the Chicano.s had made the first 
attack on Murphy Hall. The demonstrators at the north doors of the gym then 
left for the administration building and participated in the second assault 
upon that structure. 

During the respite, a force of six campus policemen assembled at the north 
doors of the gym, two at each door. Professor Donald T. Handy, the chairman of 
the Physical Education Department, removed the rare books from the showcases in 
the foyer behind the doors and put them in a safe place. Reinforcements of 
University Police joined those at the doors, making a total of seventeen 
officers plus Lt. Collins. 

At about 2:00, or perhaps a few minutes earlier, the demonstrators who had 
gone to Murphy Hall returned to the north side of the gym and resumed their 
assault upon the doors. According to a witness, about twenty to thirty students 
participated actively. A large crowd of onlookers gathered in the area between 
the Men's and Women's Gyms and up the Janss Steps, estimated by a reporter at 
about 3000. The assault continued for thirty or forty minutes. The mood of the 
demonstrators was extreme anger with much use of profanity directed mainly 
against the campus police. 

The demonstrators broke boards off the window frames and used them as 
battering rams against the locked doors. Chanting, they lunged against the 
doors and eventually broke the locks and tore the doors off their hinges. 



About twenty demonstrators dashed into the building and all but one were immedi¬ 
ately turned back by the police. A black student who ran up a staircase -was 
chased by an officer. The demonstrator tried to slash the policeman with a 
broken coke bottle. The officer caught his arm, twisted it behind his back, 
and brought him down the stairs. Two policemen then tied the student’s hands 
behind his back and laid him on his stomach under the stairs. Just outside 
the building demonstrators smashed a water main with a trash can and the area 
began to flood. 

The demonstrators now began to throw all sorts of objects into the foyer— 
the doors, hinges, rocks, chunks of concrete, pieces of wood and metal. Several 
campus policemen were struck by flying objects. Officer Thomas J. Kuehn, 
according to UCLA hospital records, sustained a fracture of the right arm. 
Officer Robert C. Hyde suffered a fracture of his left index finger. Officer 
Raymond R. Boyd, Jr., was hit on the head with a plank, which cracked his 
helmet and knocked off his glasses. Two witnesses reported seeing a campus 
policeman club a student. One saw the student peering in a door when an officer 
hit him on the head with his baton. Another saw the policeman bring his club 
down on the student's face. This was, evidently, the same victim. The UCLA 
hospital admitted Edward Sharkey at 2:30 p.m. and treated him for a lacerated 
upper lip. The property damage consisted of the following: windows were 
broken in the basement and on the first and second floor of the north wall of 
the building; the main doors and their frames were smashed; in the foyer the 
breakage included a clock, four benches, the glass panels in five showcases, a 
fluorescent light fixture, a directory board, several doors, chippage of a 
statue, and damage to the ceiling; a water main was broken outside. 
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The violence at the Men’s Gym abated about 2:30 p.m. Word had reached the 
demonstrators that the Los Angeles Police would soon make an appearance. In 
fact, by 2:30, the LAPD had already set up a command post on Wolfskill Drive 
behind the Women’s Gym with a paddy wagon, a bus, and perhaps 75 officers on 
motorcycles. 

4. The Declaration of a State of Emergency 

Vice Chancellor Saxon had returned to his office in Murphy Hall before 
1:00 p.m., that is, prior to the two assaults upon that building. From that 
point he received reports on the events that have been described above from the 
University Police Department, from the Student Activities Office, from Vice 
Chancellor Hobson, and from various staff personnel, reports which he considered 
reliable. He was particularly disturbed when he learned that a demonstrator 
had possession of the loaded gun that had been taken from Lt. Collins. 

About 1:00 p.m., Saxon and Hobson discussed the possibility of declaring 
a state of emergency on the campus. They agreed that at this stage the situa¬ 
tion did not justify so drastic an act. Chancellor Young then phoned Saxon 
from Berkeley to report that a staff employee at University Hall in Berkeley 
was conversing on the telephone with Dottie Wellman in Murphy Hall at UCLA when 
the latter said that a stone had just crashed through the glass door in her 
office. Saxon told Young about the events at Murphy Hall and the Men’s Gym. 
Young said he would confer with President Hitch about the possibility of declar¬ 
ing a state of emergency at UCLA if the destruction and violence continued and 
would inform Saxon of the results. 

Just before the second assault on Murphy Hall, probably soon after 1:00, 
Hobson received a call from the Los Angeles Police Department. The LAPD said 
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they understood that there was turbulence at UCLA, and that they stood ready to 
move in and restore peace. Hobson declined this offer. 

Between 1:00 and 2:00 p.m., Saxon received reports of the main attacks 
upon Murphy Hall and the Men's Gym and of secondary problems elsewhere—at the 
Aerospace ROTC in the Social Welfare Building, broken windows in Haines Hall, 
fires in the Student Union, and a breaking into the offices of the Thailand 
Project in Kinsey Hall. These latter reports were accurate except for the last, 
that event having occurred on May 1. These actions convinced Saxon that the 
mood of protest on many parts of the campus "was strong and increasing." 

At about 1:15, Young called Saxon to inform him that Hitch had authorized 
the declaration of a state of emergency if the administrators at UCLA considered 
such an action required in order to restore peace on the campus. Young said 
that Saxon and Hobson working in concert would have to make the decision and 
that, if the situation worsened, they might well have to declare a state of 
emergency. 

Shortly before 2:00, Saxon and Hobson conferred. They reviewed the reports 

of turbulence on the campus and concluded that the situation was grave and 

could grow worse. They also went over the recently revised policy of the Board 

of Regents relating to campus emergencies. That policy, adopted by the Board 

on March 20, 1970, read in relevant part as follows: 

RESOLVED THAT during periods of camtpus emergency, to be determined 
by the Chancellor of the individual campus in consultation with the 
President, the Chancellor shall, after such consultation, place into 
immediate effect any emergency regulations, procedures, or other 
measures deemed necessary or appropriate to meet the emergency, safe¬ 
guard persons and property, and maintain educational activities. 

A campus emergency is a time when disruptive activity on a campus or 
other facility of the University—or within one mile thereof if the 
disruption there is closely associated with the well being of the 
campus—is of a serious nature which requires immediate, extra- 
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ordinary measures to safeguard persons or property or to maintain 
educational activities. Disruptive activities shall include: 

a) obstructing or restraining the passage of persons in an exit, en¬ 
trance, or hall-way of any campus building without the authorization 
of the administration of the campus or facility; 

b) seizing control of any campus building or portion of a building 

for the purpose of interfering with any administrative, educational, 
research, or other authorized University activity; 

c) preventing or attempting to prevent by force or violence or the 
threat of force or violence any lawful assembly authorized by 
the University administration; 

d) disrupting by force or violence or the threat of force or violence 
a lawful assembly in progress; 

e) obstimeting or restraining the passage of any person at an exit 

or entrance to said campus or facility or preventing or attempting 
to prevent by force or violence or by threats thereof the ingress 
or egress of any person to or from said campus or facility 
without the authorization of the administration of the campus or 
facility; or 

f) participating in mass disorder, disturbance of the peace, unlawful 
assembly, the infliction of physical violence upon any person, or 
the destruction of or damage to property on campus or within 

one mile thereof. 

Saxon and Hobson read this policy as being mandatory upon the Chancellor, 

or, in the present context, upon his representative, and also concluded that the 

situation at UCLA, fit the conditions described in the policy. At about 2:00 p.m., 

therefore, Saxon, with Hobson’s concurrence, made the decision to declare a 

state of emergency. Hobson notified the Los Angeles Police Department of this 

decision and asked for their assistance. He then went to the campus public 

announcement center and at about 2:35 p»m. read the following statement four 

times over the public address system: 

This is Vice Chancellor Hobson. In accordance with University 
regulations and the laws of the State of California, I do hereby declare 
this to be a State of Emergency. I order you to disperse immediately 
or you will be subject to arrest and interim suspension. 
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111 . May 5, 1970 at UCLA: POLICE VIOLENCE 

At approximately 2:45 p.ra., Sgt. Thomas of the UCLA Police drove a campus 
police station wagon equipped with a loudspeaker to the northwest corner of the 
Men’s Gym and made the following announcement three times: "I am a police 
officer for the University of California and I declare this to be an unlawful 
assembly. In the name of the people of California, I order you to disperse." 

Just after 3:00 p.m., about sixty Los Angeles Police officers departed 
from their staging area just north of the Women’s Gym and marched south on both 
sides of Westwood Plaza. They were preceded by a very large sound truck which 
rolled up the curb into the mall between the Men’s and Women’s Gyms. Prom the 
truck Lt. Joseph Sonlitner of the Metropolitan Division announced on several 
occasions that this was an unlawful assembly and ordered those gathered in the 
area to disperse. He stated that they had three minutes in which to do so. He 
said that the routes for leaving the area between the gyms were south towards 
Kerckhoff Hall and east up Janss Steps to the upper campus. The mall was by 
now substantially emptied of students. The great majority, perhaps 3000, had 
retreated either eastwards part-way up the hillside towards Royce Hall or 
southwards to Kerckhoff Hall. 

Thus, in the half hour between 2:35 and about 3:05 p.m., there had been 
three broadcast announcements of unlawful assembly accompanied by orders to 
disperse—by Vice Chancellor Hobson, by Sgt. Thomas, and by Lt. Sonlitner. 

There can be no doubt that persons who were in the mall between the gyms heard 
one or more of these orders. Some people who were in buildings adjacent to the 
mall or in the athletic field across Westwood Plaza also heard the orders. 
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However, the great majority of that much larger fraction of the UCLA community 
who were on the upper campus, that is, above the Janss Steps, did not hear any 
of these orders. Even if they had heard one of the orders, they could quite 
logically have concluded that it applied to the area between the gyms, where 
student violence had most recently occurred, rather than to their own locations 
on the upper campus, where there had been violence only in a few places and 
none after 2:00 p.m. 

I. Clearing the Men's Gym Area 

The police announced the end of the three-minute warning period and then 
advanced in two columns. One mounted the hill east of the Women's Gym and then 
turned south and moved along the side of the hill beyond Janss Steps towards 
Kerckhoff Hall. The other started in the area between the gyms, moved east¬ 
wards across the mall, and joined the first at the hillside. 

Only a small number of people had been inside the area between the gyms at 
the outset of these two sweeps. Several incidents occurred involving these 
individuals. 

Skip Weldon, who was not a registered student, was lying on a bench at the 
northeast corner of the Men's Gym. To one observer he appeared to be asleep, 
though, clearly, he was not. He wore his hair to his shoulders. Weldon had 
heard the order to disperse and had not done so. Three officers dumped him 
from the bench onta "the.ground which was flooded by the broken water main. 

They rolled him over in the mud and tied his hands at his back. Weldon offered 
no resistance. The policemen then led him off to the paddy wagon and arrested 


him 
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David Winkler, a student, was seated with several other people part way 
up the hill just south of the Janss Steps. Two officers lifted him to his feet 
by the armpits and led him down the hillside. There they tripped him onto his 
stomach and handcuffed him. They then took him off for arrest. 

Stephen Yenser, an Assistant Professor of English, was seated with a 
friend under a tree in the level area about 25 yards north of Janss Steps. He 
had heard both the order to disperse and the three-minute time limit. Two 
policemen approached Yenser and his friend. Yenser first rose and then sat 
down. Yenser stated that one of the policemen said, "Get up or I will get you 
up." Yenser, who was not sure that he understood, said, "I beg your pardon." 

The officer repeated his statement. Yenser said, "Get me up." The officer 
put both of Yenser’s arms behind his back, twisting one, and handcuffed him. 

The friend, evidently, was also cuffed. They did not resist. The police then 
took them to the wagon for booking. 

Another incident which, evidently, occurred at this time involved an 
unidentified Caucasian young man with a beard, two photographs of whom appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times on May 7• From the photos, he appears to be a 
student. Several Los Angeles officers and a UCLA policeman forced him to the 
ground in the face of resistance and tied his hands behind his back, apparently, 
with a nylon cord. He was, doubtless, arrested. 

At this point in time, perhaps 3:^+0 p.m., the Los Angeles Police had 
accomplished their mission and had done so with efficiency and dispatch. They 
had terminated all possibility of violence at the Men's Gym and had cleared the 
surrounding mall and hillside. While the incidents recounted above may not be 
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all that took place, they suggest a pattern. Weldon and Yenser, at least, had 
heard the order to disperse and had not complied. Excepting the unidentified 
young man, those arrested had offered no resistance. While the officers may 
have been a bit rough, they had beaten no one. Finally, and this almost cer¬ 
tainly was the key consideration, the thousands of people who observed the 
police sweeps must have understood what was happening. They were to clear the 
area between the gyms. Thus, the order to disperse, the time limit, and the 
sweep of the mall and the hillside made sense in relation to the objective of 
restoring peace. If the LAPD had called a halt here, their action would have 
been credible. If they advanced into other parts of the campus, they would 
undermine their credibility as a peacekeeping force. 

Yet, this is precisely what they did. 

2. Bruin Walk 

Bruin Walk is a main artery of pedestrian traffic at UCLA. The east end 
starts at Portola Plaza on the upper campus. On the lower part of the campus 
it divides the Men's Gym from Kerckhoff Hall and the Ackerman Union. West of 
Westwood Plaza the Walk passes Pauley Pavilion on the north and the track and 
field stadium on the south. It is the principal route for students who live in 
the dormitories at the northwest corner of the campus for coming to classes 
located on the main part of the UCLA campus. 

At the conclusion of their sweeps, a number of Los Angeles policemen 
formed a line across Bruin Walk in front of Kerckhoff Hall. Several officers 
headed east up the Walk, but there are no reported incidents. Others moved 
west to Westwood Plaza and then north in front of the Men's Gym. Here a number 


of incidents occurred 
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At the entrance to the student union, according to a witness, several Los 
Angeles Police officers wrestled a male youth in Levis to the ground. He kept 
shouting, "I didn’t do anything." He was handcuffed. A KTTV camera crew 
filmed this incident and it was broadcast on the George Putnam News. 

Two witnesses stated that at roughly this same location, as the police 
were moving the crowd down the Walk, an officer reached in and dragged out a 
boy. Several policemen beat him on the upper torso with their clubs and 
arrested him. 

A witness reported the following at Westwood Plaza near the Men's Gym: A 
young man was trying to start his motorcycle. Two Los Angeles policemen told 
him to move. The youth hesitated. Both hit him in the face with their batons 
and pushed him. He said his keys had fallen to the ground. They hit him in 
the groin. 

Another person reported observing this incident at the same location: A 
policeman came up to a youth and said, "Get moving, you motherfucker." The 
young man asked, "What did you call me?" The officer then struck him with the 
baton across the knees, following with a full force blow with both hands on the 
back. The youth fell to the sidewalk, his glasses sliding off. As he tried to 
rise, the policeman struck him across the back. The officer then left and no 
arrest was made. 

The campus police, commanded by Sgt. Thomas in plain clothes, crossed 
Westwood Plaza and, with clubs across their chests, moved a crowd of students 
west on Bruin Walk to the Pauley Pavilion, where the police line stopped. A 
group of about thirty students sat down on the Walk. The police then resumed 
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their movement westward, stopping finally at the track stadium. There are no 
reported incidents at this time. The UCLA police then opened the Walk to 
pedestrian traffic. 

These activities along Bruin Walk took place between approximately 3:30 and 
4:00 p.m. 

3. The Upper Campus: In General 

A few minutes before 4:00 p.m., units of the Los Angeles Police mounted the 
Janss Steps and entered the upper campus. Unlike their entry into the lower 
campus, they broadcast no order to disperse. They formed a line across the 
quadrangle between the Powell Library and Royce Hall, moving a crowd of students 
eastward towards the flagpole. This was a decisive and fateful action. 

The last student violence on the upper campus, the second assault on 
Murphy Hall, had terminated two hours earlier. At 4:00, therefore, there was 
no peacekeeping function for the police to perform in this area. They would 
now, inevitably, confront thousands of members of the UCLA community almost 
none of whom had participated in the earlier violence, virtually none of whom 
had heard an order to disperse, few of whom had a clear idea of what had 
occurred during the day, and almost all of whom found the presence of the police 
here astounding and frightening. 

This same air of confusion seemed to infect the police themselves. There 
is no discernible pattern to their movements on the upper campus. They appear 
like aimless wanderings between Janss Steps on the west to Murphy Hall on the 
east, from Schoenberg Hall on the south to the Sculpture Garden at the north. 

The police, in an analogy made by several observers, played a "cat and mouse" 
or "cowboys and Indians" game with students, the latter retreating as the 
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police advanced and returning as the police fell hack. Columns and groups of 

officers broke up as individual policemen ran after individual students. The 
* 

police beat people indiscriminately who simply happened to be present. They 
entered two buildings—Campbell Hall and the University Research Library— 
where there had been no student violence. "Wholly aside from the wounds inflicted 
and the arrests made, the police presence on the upper campus disrupted the 
functioning of the University. 

This series of police forays continued for about an hour and a half. The 
main body appears to have evacuated the upper campus and to have returned to 
the staging area at the Women’s Gym at about 5:20 p.m. Because of the frag¬ 
mented character of police activities on the upper campus, it is inpossible to 
recount what occurred in a sequential or connected fashion. Thus, incidents 
will be grouped by the physical areas in which they took place. While it is 
impossible to describe all the incidents that occurred, those that follow are 
almost certainly the most important and are accompanied by a number of others 
of lesser significance. 

4. Incidents in Open Areas 

Between approximately 4:00 and 5:20 p.m., a number of incidents occurred 
in open spaces on the upper campus which have been grouped in the following 
fashion: 

(a) Dickson Plaza, West 

The police entered the upper canpus at Dickson Plaza, West, that is, the 
quadrangle bounded on the south by the Powell Library and Kinsey Hall and to 
the north by Royce and Haines Halls. The following incidents were reported to 
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have taken place in this area: 

A member of the library staff who was standing in front of Powell witnessed 
from ten to twenty feet an officer strike a student with his club "extremely 
hard" in the head and shoulders area. So far as the witness could determine, 
the victim was attempting to move out of the way. The policeman looked Mexican- 
American and several people in the crowd nearby screamed curses at him in 
Spanish. Wo arrest, evidently, was made. 

A witness standing in front of Kinsey Hall facing the quad saw an officer 
attack, a bearded boy for no discernible reason. The policeman struck him in the 
head with his baton. The youth fell into the shrubbery. The officer struck him 
again. The witness observed that the victim was bloodied. 

Two witnesses who were standing on the roof of Kinsey Hall and a third who 
was on the steps of that building, all overlooking the quad, observed this 
incident: A male student carrying books was walking across the lawn from Haines 
to Kinsey. An officer struck him lightly on the back of the head with the baton. 
The youth started to run. Another policeman hit him as hard as he could and the 
boy went down on the sidewalk, A girl in a green sweater tried to help him. A 
third officer struck him on the back of the head while he was down and swung at 
the girl, who dove to the pavement. The student*s head was "very bloody" and 
another student took him to the Medical Center. 

(b) Schoenberg Plaza 

This area is bounded by Schoenberg Hall to the south, Murphy Hall at the 
east, Kinsey Hall on the west, and Dickson Court to the north. These incidents 
were observed in this quadrangle: 

An instructor and his wife were walking north on the sidewalk on the east 
side of the quadrangle. They were about thirty feet from two students, both 
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white, both carrying books, one male and the other female, who were approaching 
the stairs that lead down into the quad. A policeman ran at them from behind 
and with his club struck the girl "quite hard" on the lower back. Nothing was 
said by anyone. The youth turned around, saw the officer in a threatening 
posture, and put his hands over his head. The students walked away and the 
policeman did not pursue them. So far as the witnesses could determine, the 
students had done nothing to provoke the officer, nor had they been running. 

On the west side of the quadrangle a reporter observed four or five 
students carrying an injured student who was shirtless. As he passed, the 
reporter noticed a bloody gash on the back of his neck and his shoulders 
smeared with blood. This incident appears in a film made by a UCLA student. 

( c ) Architecture Plaza 

There were a number of incidents in the Architecture Plaza, that is, the 
quadrangle bounded on the north by the Architecture Building, to the west by 
Haines Hall, on the south by Dickson Court, and to the east by the Social Wel¬ 
fare Building. 

A reporter observed a rock hit a policeman in the leg on the sidewalk 
alongside Haines Hall. A cheer went up from some of the students and others 
yelled, "No rocks. No rocks." A photograph of an officer lying on the pave¬ 
ment and holding his right ankle appeared in the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
on May 7> 1970. Officer Gary P. Brubaker was admitted to the UCLA Hospital with 
an injured right ankle at 4:32 p.m. on May 5. 

Ann Haskins, a reporter with the Daily Bruin, had been covering the events 
of the afternoon and her press card had been honored by the police. She was 
observing the arrest of a Mexican-American girl at the southeast corner of 
Haines Hall. An officer grabbed her by the arm and started to lock it behind 
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her back. She said that she would not resist arrest and that she was covering 
the event for the press. He seemed to hesitate and then proceeded to arrest her 
anyway. 

Three witnesses reported seeing three officers run up the slope at the 
southeast corner of Haines Hall to grab a girl, described as Caucasian with 
long hair, and throw her to the ground. Two policemen held her down while the 
third hit her in the stomach with his club "repeatedly." She offered no resis¬ 
tance and the witnesses saw no arrest. 

An undergraduate student and his wife, who had observed this incident, 
decided "to get away from this" and walked to the front of the Architecture 
Building and stood on the steps. Suddenly, many students started to run towards 
them as though pursued by police. To get out of the way, the two fled into an 
alcove opposite the Ethnic Art Gallery and a stocky male student they did not 
know joined them. Three policemen followed them into the alcove. One dragged 
the girl out onto the pavement and threatened her if she rose. She did not. 

The other two officers pinned the two male students in the alcove and beat them 
with their clubs all over their bodies. The first student succeeded in protect¬ 
ing his face with his hands, but "they did manage to bruise me painfully all 
over my arms, my neck, and my shoulder—my right arm was without any feeling 
for a few days." He suffered no fracture and did not go to the hospital. The 
police did not arrest him. The other youth was, evidently, Steven Tatsukawa. 

He sustained more serious injuries. Tatsukawa was admitted to the UCLA Hospital 
at 5;53 p.m. for a head wound, which required ten stitches, and a fractured 
right arm. He was arrested. 
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A graduate student, who made a special effort to observe events in this 
and other areas, reported witnessing the following incidents here: (l) Near the 
Architecture Building a policeman prodded and pushed a Black girl with an afro 
hair style five or six times. She said something like, "Leave me alon.e," and 
turned away. The officer clubbed her on the back of the neck "quite hard." 

The witness did not know whether an arrest was made. (2) Three or four police¬ 
men dragged a thin white boy with long hair from near Murphy Hall towards the 
Architecture Building. They threw him to the ground and one officer proceeded 
to kick him in the back and in the side of the head. 

A female student reported that while she was running from the police at 
the northeast corner of Haines, she was struck by an officer in the small of 
the back. She was not arrested. 

Five witnesses reported observing all or part of the following incident: 
Richard A. Joseph, a Black graduate student, had attended a seminar that after¬ 
noon which had been dismissed because of the noise from police helicopters and 
the turmoil on the campus. At about 4:30, he was alone on the west side of the 
Architecture Building on his way home, heading for his car in the Hilgard- 
Sunset parking structure. Three policemen blocked his way and one ordered him 
to get back. Another hit him with a club on his back and arms. Joseph stepped 
away and observed another student, who was also moving away, being struck on the 
head with "considerable force," Joseph protested to a higher ranking police 
officer. Two policemen pushed him into the bushes alongside the building and a 
third snapped handcuffs on him. While marching him away, an officer twisted 
Joseph’s thumb. A reporter in the vicinity heard him cry, "You’re breaking my 
thumb." The policeman twisted his thumb tighter and tightened up on the cuffs. 
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As several officers led him off to arrest, they made such remarks as, "Can’t 
take a little pain, nigger," and "I bet your mother don’t know who your 
father is." 

Peter Ladefoged, a professor of Phonetics, was a member of the Chancellor’s 
Task Force on the Causes and Implications of Violence. A believer in non¬ 
violence, Ladefoged was in the Architecture Plaza observing student and police 
conduct. He wore his hair quite long and had a beard. Ladefoged was standing 
with a large group of students when the police charged. The students fled and he 
remained where he was. The police knocked him down and several officers dragged 
him from the quadrangle into the street, Circle Drive East, across from the 
Social Welfare Building. They put him into the gutter on his back and proceeded 
to beat him on various parts of his body, including his head. A witness 
estimated observing from twenty to fifty blows. Ladefoged offered no resistance, 
merely trying to ward off the clubs. The officers rolled him onto his stomach, 
put cuffs on him, and resumed the beating. They ceased, according to a witness, 
only when someone appeared with a camera. (A photograph was made.) 

Professor Stanley Wolpert, the chairman of the History Department, was 
walking along the east side of Circle Drive East on his way to a conference 
with Vice Chancellor Saxon in Murphy Hall. As he reached the west entrance to 
the Social Welfare Building, he observed a knot of policemen near the west curb. 
He walked over for a better view. He saw a prostrate figure, handcuffed, with 
an officer pressing his knee into the man’s side. Wolpert recognized Ladefoged. 
"His face was bruised and bloody and his eyes appeared in very bad condition. 

I could hardly recognize him at first." Ladefoged muttered Wolpert’s name and 
Wolpert said to the officer that the man on the ground was a professor. The 
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policeman said not to vorry. Wolpert went to an officer he thought was a 
sergeant and inquired why Ladefoged was being treated this way. The officer 
replied that Ladefoged had resisted arrest and that he would be treated this 
way even if he were the president of the University. A.policeman standing 
nearby said Ladefoged had thrown a stick at an officer. The police then 
prodded Ladefoged to his feet and led him off under arrest. Ladefoged suffered 
many bruises and cuts and lost feeling in several fingers of his right hand. 

(d) Royce-Haines Walk, Humanities Court, Gypsy Wagon 

There is a walkway that runs north from Dickson Plaza between Royce and 
Haines Halls, proceeds up a flight of stairs at the Humanities Court, and ends 
in a table area near a gypsy wagon. Several incidents were observed in this 
walkway. 

Webster Moore, president of the Black Student Union, who wears his hair in 
a natural hair style, had earlier observed the events of the day at Meyerhoff 
Park and the Men’s Gym and, after the arrival of the police, found himself in 
the patio of Kerckhoff Hall. Later in the afternoon, he decided to walk to 
his office in Campbell Hall. He crossed Dickson Plaza and proceeded east in 
the covered porch of Royce. As he turned north to enter the walkway alongside 
Royce, he observed seven or eight officers bunched at the foot of the stairs 
in the quad. As he was walking north, he heard a girl scream and saw students 
running by him. He turned and observed the policemen running up the steps 
towards him, waving their clubs. Moore began to run too. As he ran, he looked 
back and was hit over the right eye with a club. He fell to the ground. A 
policeman jumped on his back and handcuffed him. Blood was streaming from the 
wound and he could not see with his right eye. Two officers jerked Moore to 
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his feet. One said, "Let’s use him as an example and march him around the 
campus." The other said, "Good idea." He ms taken through the Humanities 
Court. At the gypsy wagon a woman asked the officers if she could wipe the 
blood off his face. They allowed her to do so. He ms then arrested. After 
a doctor looked at him and said that he needed stitches, the police took Moore 
to the UCLA Hospital, where he was admitted at 5 : 1 6 p.m. He received five or 
six stitches. 

Edward W. Dreiss, who had come to UCLA to seek work as a tutor in engineer¬ 
ing, ms standing at the gypsy wagon. According to his account, he was beaten 
by a policeman without provocation. Dreiss tried to flee but ms caught. 

Several officers now beat him without resistance. An injury near the right eye 
required two stitches. Dreiss was arrested. 

Two female librarians left the Research Library en route to the Biomedical 
Library. As they entered the table area below the gypsy mgon, they were met 
by a wave of students fleeing north through the Humanities Court. The two women 
stepped into the shrubs at the southeast corner of the table area. They saw 
two policemen grab the last boy in the fleeing group. They beat him with their 
clubs and pushed him to a metal lamp post in the southwest corner of the table 
area. Here they wrestled him to the ground and four other officers joined in 
subduing the youth. One librarian heard sounds which she identified as his 
head hitting the metal post. She saw him at no time give provocation to the 
police by either word or act. As the librarians observed this incident, they 
were approached by another officer who said, "We are hurt and tired too." 

Another female librarian left the Research Library at 5:00 p.m. and 
observed the following incidents in the gypsy mgon area: (l) Three policemen 



caught a student. While two officers held his hands behind his back, the third 
"thrust his night stick in his genitals." (2) A student said to a policeman 
behind him, "Don’t hit me." The officer struck him with his baton and the 
student stumbled at the woman's feet. The policeman then hit him again between 
the shoulder blades. In neither incident did the librarian observe any pro¬ 
vocation by the students. Another officer then took her arm and told her to 
move off campus. She did so. 

(e) Bunche Hall, Research Library, Sculpture Garden 

There is a contiguous open area on the north side of the UCLA campus which 
includes the patio south of Bunche Hall, the court south of the University 
Research Library (URL), the walkway beneath the west side of Bunche, and the 
Franklin D. Murphy Sculpture Garden to the north. It should be noted that 
there is an open metal stairway that serves as an entrance to the west side of 
Bunche Hall. A number of events occurred in this open area. 

The Pauline Clay incident was probably witnessed by scores of people. 

Miss Clay, a slender Black student, was, evidently, walking east in front of 
the Research Library when she saw a number of policemen approach, some, at 
least, running. She turned about and started to walk west. An officer who was 
coming by her jabbed Miss Clay in the back with the end of his club. She fell 
into a grassy plot in front of the Library and remained there for ten or 
fifteen minutes writhing in pain. She was admitted to the UCLA Hospital with 
a back injury at 4:20 p.m. 

John M. Thomas, an employee of the Rand Corporation, was doing research in 
the Library that afternoon. He was at the card catalogue on the main level and 
witnessed the police entrance and the Stanoff incident, which will be described 
below. Thomas left the building to go to his car in the Hilgard-Sunset parking 
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structure at the north end of the campus. He, evidently, had just entered the 
walkway heading north alongside the Library when he suddenly became aware of a 
policeman with club drawn running at him. Thomas and others near him began to 
run towards the Library. The officer pursued Thomas and beat him on the lower 
back, arm, and elbows. After a while, the policeman gave up the chase. Though 
Thomas did not need medical attention, his back and arms were sore for several 
days. 

A young married couple, both students, were standing at the foot of the 
stairs to Bunche Hall. According to their account, several policemen beat them 
without provocation. The girl received a large bruise on the leg. The youth 
had several bruises and a gash that required three stitches. Neither was 
arrested. 

A male white student with quite long hair and a full beard was standing on 
the ledge of the walkway leading north from Bunche Hall. According to his 
account, a policeman grabbed his shirt, pulled him to the ground, put the baton 
across the youth’s larynx, and choked him. He either almost passed out or 
fainted momentarily. He was handcuffed and arrested. 

A male student was standing in a crowd in front of the Library watching 
another group near the Bunche stairway. He heard someone yell or throw some¬ 
thing. Several policemen started towards him. He wanted to leave but was 
caught by the crowd. An officer told him to move. He said that he could not. 
The policeman hit him twice on the shoulder and back. 

A female graduate student was attending a seminar on the third floor of 
Macgowan Hall at the north side of the Sculpture Garden. The class was dis¬ 
rupted by the helicopters and the general commotion. She and her classmates 
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•went to the window, where there was a clear view of the Garden. She saw a 
policeman chase a youth into the grassy area from the Bunche corridor, catch 
him, and heat him with the club. As the young man fell to the ground, two or 
three other officers joined in the beating. 

Assistant Professor William E. Gibson was in his office on the eighth 
floor of Bunche with a clear view of the Sculpture Garden. Assistant Professor 
Leo M. Snowiss was on the third floor with a similar view. Both saw a crowd of 
students on the walkway facing the police. A girl with red hair said something 
to an officer. He grabbed her and clubbed her and another policeman joined him. 
She screamed, struggled, and escaped into the crowd. 

A librarian walked out the front entrance of the Research Library. He 
observed a policeman approaching a student seated on the ledge. The librarian 
rounded the corner walking west to the gypsy wagon. A few seconds later, he 
saw the same student lying face down in the weeds. The librarian went up to 
help him and saw that "his face was bleeding badly." He told the boy not to 
move while he called for an ambulance. When it arrived about twenty-five 
.minutes later, the youth had already been taken to the medical center. Several 
male students were admitted to the UCLA Hospital with head injuries after 
4:30 p.m. on May 5 . 

The most mysterious event of the day occurred in the open area beneath 
Bunche Hall. A number of witnesses heard an explosive report in this vicinity 
and there can be no doubt that some device was set off. Bill Bergeron, a 
librarian, was standing in front of the Research Library and heard the report 
and saw a puff of white smoke. He concluded that the cause was a cherry bomb. 
Associate Professor David C. Rapoport ms in his office on the third floor of 
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Bunche with Snowiss. They heard a loud report and thought it must be a cherry 
bomb. They were not in a position to see smoke and saw none. 

Mrs. Marilyn E. Ravicz, a graduate student,, was at the windows on the 
second floor of the Research Library "which vantage point permitted me a clear 
and unobstructed view of the following scene." It is best described in her own 
words: 


A handful of students. . . came running toward the library with 
several policemen in pursuit. . ...Shouts were heard, and as I saw two 
policemen, pistols drawn, chase one or two students up the outside 
staircase at the end of Bunche Hall most contiguous to the Research 
Library, I saw another officer take his pistol from his holster, and 
aim it high whereupon he fired it. The report of the shot was clearly 
audible, and others standing behind me but in the vicinity responded by 
repeatedly asking, ’What's that, not a shot, I hope’ and so forth. 

The shot that was fired struck the side of Bunche Hall, where it 
either remains lodged or was deflected. A small hole and whitish 
streak caused by this shot are clearly visible on the mosaic siding 
on the fourth panel up from the bottom, and close to the front side 
of the building. I ms about to see a slight puff of debris from the 
mosaic siding as the bullet hit the building, and this was immediately 
dispersed in the air. This occurred at around 5 p«m* 

There was no one within fifteen feet of this officer, and no one 
was attacking the other police with any action more aggressive than 
shouts and running motions. 

While Mrs. Ravicz may have observed correctly (no one confirmed her obser¬ 
vation, no bullet has turned up, and the wall mark could have been otherwise 
caused), it is extremely fortunate that Bergeron concluded that the report 
was from a cherry bomb. The reason will become evident from his account of 
what occurred next: 

Many library staff members left the building at 5 p.m. without 
incident. I was informed that south of the URL there were a number 
of ’chases’ occurring, and that the activity was now fragmented. 

Some minutes later, with s_everal policemen at the west side of 
the Social Sciences Building [_ Bunche HallJ^, a cherry bomb exploded 
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at about the third floor level above their heads. Although a cherry 
bomb gives off a sharper report, it sounds very much like a shotgun, 
and it is an extremely dangerous firework. 

A young man at the southeast comer of the porch shouted 
repeatedly, ‘Look! Pig’s got his gun out!' I ran past him toward the 
Social Science stairs, hollering (at two police officers, each of whom 
had drawn his revolver and was running up the stairs to a young man on 
the second level landing), 'Officer, that was a cherry bomb. That was 
not a firearm.* I hollered this several times from a point just north 
of the stairs, and the lead officer directed his attention to me, and 
said, 'Who are you?' I told him I was a member of the University's 
administration and that he didn't need a gun to take the man who threw 
that cherry bomb. He told me that he was a policeman and asked me, 

'How the fuck do you like that?' Since he had replaced his revolver, 

I didn't reply, but began to walk through about twenty policemen who 
had run up behind me, back to the URL porch. 

Another policeman asked me who I was, and I told him I was re¬ 
sponsible 'for the building' and he said, 'Pine, you do your job and 
we'll do ours.' I got back to the URL porch and a number of young 
people were on it facing a line of policemen about ten yards south 
of the porch steps. I told the young people that they were inviting 
injury if they provoked a police rush, and told them to move back off 
the porch. It became obvious to me that they weren't going to move, 
so I walked out to the police line and told the officer in command that 
I could convince the crowd to move back into the building if he could 
keep his men as they were. At that point I asked Mr. Moore (_ Assistant 
University Librarian_/ r to join me. We had a brief conference with the 
officer who assured us he had 'no intentions of rushing the building,* 
but complained that a group standing on the URL 2nd floor deck had 
'thrown rocks at his men.' We told him that we would disperse that 
group (which Mr. Moore did) and the police moved out to the Lot J area. 


5. Campbell Hall 

Campbell Hall on the north side of the UCLA campus housed the special 
education programs for minority students—Black, Chicano, American Indian, and 
Asian-Amerlcan. Members of these ethnic groups had a special proprietary 
feeling about the building, that, unlike others at UCLA, it was "theirs." In 
their sweeps of the upper campus the Los Angeles Police entered only two 
buildings and Campbell Hall was one of them. Further, several of the incidents 
that occurred in Campbell were extremely serious. Many members of the minority 
groups and others, as well, became convinced that the police "invaded" this 
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building precisely because it housed the ethnic programs, in other words, that 
the tensions between the minorities, especially the Blacks and Chicanos, and 
the LAPD in the Los Angeles community at large found expression on the UCLA 
campus on May 5 in this attack. 

Jerry Alaniz, a Mexican-American student, was seized by policemen outside 
Campbell Hall. According to Alaniz, they twisted his hands, there was a sharp 
interchange of insults over his ethnic origin. The police arrested him, 

A Chicano student was seated at the west end of the hall on the first 
floor of Campbell Hall. Suddenly, he heard a "charge" into the building at 
the east entrance and the screaming of girls. He dashed out the west door 
before the police reached him. Another Mexican-American student stepped out 
of an office and saw students running through the halls. One said that the 
police were "kicking ass" in the building. He began to run out and was struck 
as he went down the stairs. 

Ernest G. Gutierrez, the coordinator of the .Chicano component of the High 
Potential Program, had been in front of the building telling people to go home. 
He walked inside to make a call. According to Gutierrez, while he was standing 
in the hall, a policeman without warning struck him in the chest and the side 
of the face. He fell to the floor. The officer then hit and kicked him while 
he was down. 

The following recital is based upon the accounts of five witnesses to the 
events: Luis Carillo, a teaching assistant, was standing on the front steps of 
Campbell Hall with his brother, Joe, age lk, Mario Ortiz, and two girls. They 
saw the police start to charge the building and they ran inside and up to the 
second floor. Jaime Vigil, an instructor, had just opened the door to his 
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office. Room 2217, to admit himself and five others, three of whom were his 
young children. Luis Carillo and his friends dashed for the office. While 
Vigil was still holding the doorknob, a policeman smashed his club over Luis 
Carillo’s eye and he fell to the floor inside the office, bleeding profusely. 
Vigil closed the door. The police banged on the door and demanded that it be 
opened. Vigil told them that there were children in the office and did not 
admit them until he got a grunt which he interpreted as meaning that they had 
understood. Several officers entered. Luis Carillo said, "I don’t want to go to 
jail. I want to go to the hospital." The policeman said, "Come with me and I'll 
take you to the hospital." Carillo was led out. Mario Ortiz was also taken and 
was clubbed on the left shoulder and neck just outside the door. The police also 
took Joe Carillo. Luis Carillo and Mario Ortiz were arrested. Luis was admitted 
to the UCLA Hospital at 5:53 p.m. for a laceration over the right eye for which 
he received about ten stitches. Vigil said that, as the police left his office, 
"my children were in the corner crying hysterically, having viewed the most 
traumatic event of their young lives." 

The gravest incident of the day occurred on the second floor landing of 
Campbell Hall. Here, Arch Henry White, a Shawnee-Kickapoo Indian EOP student, 
got into a physical encounter with a policeman. According to the officer, upon 
whose report most of this recital is based, the policeman attempted to apprehend 
White in the hall on the second floor and the latter resisted by swinging both 
fists. The officer struck White several times with his baton. In the alterca¬ 
tion they moved to the stairway landing. Here the policeman slipped to the floor 
on the top step and dropped his baton. White picked it up and, according to the 
officer, was about to strike him in the face. The policeman felt that "his life 
was in danger." He drew his revolver. As he squeezed the trigger, White 
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knocked the gun aside with his free hand. The bullet barely missed White’s 
right cheek, leaving a powder burn, and struck the wall. White dropped the 
baton and surrendered. Two students arrived on the scene and, according to their 
account, saw White lying on the floor in a pool of blood with the officer stand¬ 
ing over him. The policeman told them to "Get the hell out of here," and they ran. 
down the stairs. White was arrested and was charged with assaulting a police 
officer with a deadly weapon. Aside from the gunpowder burn, according to a 
letter in the Daily Bruin, White had several lumps on the head and needed about 
twenty stitches. 

6. University Research Library 

The other building the police entered was the University Research Library, 
which is immediately to the north of Campbell Hall. Here one incident occurred 
in the lobby in the presence of a large number of witnesses, including several 
officials of the Library. 

Jerrold Stanoff was a student with a special interest in Oriental languages 
and literature. He was a book collector who had won both the Campbell Book 
Collection Award locally and the Amy Loveman Award nationally. He had set him¬ 
self up in business as a dealer in Oriental books. For these reasons, he was 
known to the Library staff. Stanoff wore his hair quite long and had a beard. 

On May 5, Stanoff had attended a class from 1:00 to 1:30 that was dismissed 
early because of the troubles on the campus. He went to his desk on the fourth 
floor of the Research Library to study. At about 3:30, he gave up because of the 
noise from helicopters circling over UCLA. He went to the gypsy wagon area and 
after a while began observing the police chasing students. One officer told a 
group of people, including Stanoff, to get inside. He walked to the Research 
Library. 




As Stanoff was mounting the Library steps, he was preceded by a group of 
policemen, estimated to number between six and nine. They, evidently, were 
pursuing about two dozen students, who had rushed through the turnstiles at the 
entrance to the lobby. The officers were confused by the turnstiles, some of 
which turn in and others out. This pause allowed Stanoff to catch up with them. 
As he walked through an in turnstile, Stanoff saw a baffled policeman trying to 
climb over an out turnstile and showed him an open in turnstile nearby. The 
officer said, "Shut up, or I’ll break your fucking neck," and shoved Stanoff 
into the lobby near a display case. The policeman said he was under arrest for 
"obstructing an officer" and another said he had been yelling at the police all 
day. One grabbed him around the neck and twisted his arm, while the other put 
his baton across Stanoff’s throat. Stanoff, choking, cried, "Get Mr. Vosper." 
Robert Vosper, the University Librarian, was in the lobby. 

The police then wrestled Stanoff to the floor, as he lost both his glasses 
and his pipe. An officer twisted his arm and Stanoff screamed, "You’re breaking 
my arm." He could hear the pop. He was handcuffed and jerked to his feet. 

At this point, Vosper stepped forward, said he knew Stanoff well, had full 
confidence that he must be an innocent bystander, pointed out that there were 
many witnesses, and said he would raise bail, if necessary. He gave his card 
to the officer. The police marched Stanoff out of the building. Outside the 
policeman said, according to Stanoff, "Now I’ve got you, you goddamned fucking 
Commie Jew bastard." He was taken to the police staging area near Westwood 
Plaza, where he was released without arrest. He walked back to the Library 
and Vosper's secretary drove him to the UCLA Hospital. He was received at 4:42 
and treated for a left arm injury. 
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7. Statistical Summary 

On May l4, 1970, the UCLA. Department of Physical Plant submitted the 
estimated cost of repairing the damage done on the campus "5/5/70 to date." 

While some damage probably occurred after May 5, there can be no doubt that much 
the larger part took place on that day. The estimate was described as "hurriedly 
gathered" and it did not include that in the Student Union. The summary is as 
follows: 


Men’s Gym 

$16,724 

General Campus Emergency Repairs 

9,846 

Murphy Hall 

5,298 

Powell Library 

5,000 

Grounds—Exterior Building Signs 

4,l64 

Social Welfare 

4,053 

Royce Hall 

2,075 

Haines Hall 

1,669 

Campbell Hall 

l,o4o 

Total 

$49,869 


The police arrested eighty-one persons. Their status, so far as it could be 
determined, was as follows: 


UCLA students 48 
UCLA employees 7 
UCLA faculty 4 
Unknown affiliation 22 

Total 8l 


The charges brought against those who were arrested broke down as follows: 


Remaining at place of riot after warning to disperse 52 
Assault with deadly weapon against Peace Officer 13 
Failure to disperse after assembly designated unlawful 5 
Resisting public officers in discharge of their duties 3 
Disturbing the peace of a State University 2 
Possession of Marijuana 2 
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Assault against a Peace Officer 1 
Battery 1 
Battery against a Peace Officer 1 
Desecration of the American Flag 1 


It is impossible to be precise about the number of persons who were injured 
or about the extent of their injuries. The only available statistical information 
Is that compiled by the UCLA Hospital and it is evident from the recital of 
events above that many who were injured, in some cases severely, were not taken 
to the UCLA Hospital. Twenty-three persons were admitted at the Emergency Room 
during the afternoon and early evening of May 5 for complaints related to the 
"Campus Incident." Of this group, twenty-one were males and two were females. 
Their status, according to the Hospital record, was as follows: 


UCLA student 12 
Campus police 4 
Los Angeles police 2 
Hot identified _5 

Total 23 


Several of those not identified by the Hospital were definitely students and the 
others may have been as well. It is not unreasonable to estimate that the number 
of persons who were injured who did not come to the Hospital roughly equalled 
those who did come. If this supposition is correct, between forty and fifty 
people were injured on the UCLA campus on May 5* 

Of the twenty-three who were received by the Hospital, the breakdown of 
injuries was as follows: 

UCLA students 


Head injury 3 
Head laceration 1 
Fractured nose 1 
Lacerated chin 1 





Back injury 1 

Rib injuries 1 

Left arm injury 1 

Fractured left arm 1 

Injured left foot 1 

Thorn in left wrist 1 

Campus police 

Fractured right arm 1 

Injured groin 1 

Fractured left index finger 1 
Ankle injury 1 

Los Angeles police 

Injured right ankle 1 

Injured right arm 1 

Mot identified 

Head injury 2 

Laceration over right eye 1 
Head injury, fractured 

right arm 1 

Lacerated upper lip 1 



IV. MAY 1, 1970: THE SYMCOX IUCIDEKT 


h6. 


The Los Angeles Police Department has for some time conducted undercover 
operations at UCLA. An agent engaged in these undercover activities was Sgt. 

Harry Theodore ("Ted") Kozak. He had enrolled as an undergraduate student, 
evidently, in the summer of 19&9 > an d had majored in History. He had taken 
History courses with Professors Jere C. King, Hayden V. White, Andrew Lossky, 
and Lauro Martines. He was also known to Professor Samuel Farber of the Sociology 
Department. 

As part of his undercover activities, presumably, Kozak became an active 
member of several small radical student organizations. These groups had conducted 
demonstrations against the sentencing of the Chicago Seven on February 19 and 20, 
1970 in Westwood. Kozak and at least two other police agents had participated in 
these demonstrations. Kozak was arrested on both February 19 and 20 and the 
charges against him were dropped. Fourteen other students were also arrested 
and charges were: not dropped.against them. Pursuant to a discovery motion by 
their lawyers, the City Attorney revealed the names of three agents who might be 
called as witnesses against the, students, including Sgt. T. Kozak of the LAPD 
Intelligence Division. 

The "surfacing of Ted Kozak" became known to the History faculty in April 
and the fact that "a police spy" was a History major caused grave concern. The 
department named a committee to conduct an investigation with King as chairman. 
Prior to May 7, King learned the names of the professors from whom Kozak had 
taken courses, learned that he had been active In three student organizations, and 
heard from their members allegations that Kozak in the February demonstrations had 
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thrown a rock through Desmond's window and had shouted, "Smash the fascist bank!" 
near the Bank of America. 

On Wednesday, May 6, Governor Ronald Reagan shut down the University of 
California and the State Colleges for the remainder of that week. Local 1990 of 
the American Federation of Teachers at UCLA called a meeting to discuss the import 
of the Governor’s order for the morning of Thursday, May 7> in Rm. 118 of Haines 
Hall. The meeting was attended by a number of History professors, including King, 
White, Lossky, Martines, Gary Hash, and Geoffrey Symcox, as well as by Farber and 
Professor Charles Hisbet of Economics. 

During the meeting, the door to Rm. 118 was open. At about 11:00 a.m., 

Kozak appeared in the doorway. Farber called out, "There goes an undercover cop, 
Kozak." King rose from his seat and said, "Kozak! I want to speak to that 
person." He hurried into the hall followed by Farber in pursuit of Kozak, who had 
left the doorway and was moving quickly out of the building accompanied by three 
other men, all in plain clothes. 

These four proceeded to two unmarked sedans which were 
parked facing north on the east side of Portola Plaza. Two of the men entered 
the forward vehicle. The third, later identified as plainelothesman Lawrence or 
Howard Zimmerman, took the driver's seat in the rear vehicle. King overtook Kozak 
as he reached the passenger side of the second car. King said to Kozak the History 
Department had a keen interest in him and invited him to attend its next meeting. 
Kozak replied that he was no longer a registered student. King said he knew this 
and also knew that Kozak was an "undercover agent." Kozak said he was not. King 
said he knew he wasn’t now because he had been compelled to surface. Kozak said, 

"I have nothing to say." King once again invited him to the meeting. Kozak 



entered the car and closed the door 


King returned to Em. Il8, He looked out the window and was surprised to see 
Zimmerman and Kozak seated in the car without having driven off. King said 
to White, Lossky, and Martines: "Our star pupil, Kozak, is out there sitting in 
a car. Let's go out and invite him to our department meeting." The four pro¬ 
ceeded to do so and Symcox, Kash, and Wisbet joined them in walking out of 
Haines Hall and across Portola to the automobile. Martines and White went 
around the vehicle to the grass plot beyond the curb and, crouching, engaged 
Kozak in conversation. King and Lossky stood behind them. Wash, Wisbet, and 
Symcox took positions in front of the car. Wash near the center of the street, 
Wisbet in the middle, and Symcox on the curb side, but in the street. 

The driver of the forward vehicle started his engine and the first car 
moved north on Portola. Without giving any warning to the three people in 
front of his automobile, Zimmerman started the engine of the second car, engaged 
the gear, and moved forward slowly. The three professors extended their arms 
to the hood to keep space between the car and themselves. Suddenly, and with 
no warning, Zimmerman stepped on the accelerator and twisted the wheel sharply 
to the left. Wash leapt out of the way. Wisbet and Symcox were "hooked" on 
the hood. As he approached a parked car on the west side of Portola, Zimmerman 
veered sharply to the right, flinging off Wisbet, who was not injured. It is 
best that Symcox tell his own story: 

Almost immediately, the car started to move diagonally 
into the roadway. The car's bumper hit me. As the car was 
edging forward, I turned, facing the car. The car accelerated 
and it was hard to get out of the way. Professors Wash and 
Wisbet were to my right and I recall noticing some object 
on my left, probably a parked car. As the car was going 
faster toward me, I had the choice of either going under or 
over it. I therefore projected myself onto the hood on the 



passenger’s side. I grabbed the windshield wiper for support. 

I felt the ear going faster (probably about 15 miles per 
hour) and I let go and tried to push myself clear. I fell 
to the pavement, striking my head and back. 

Zimmerman drove quickly around the three sides of Portola Plaza. King and 
two other professors ran across the quadrangle in front of the Architecture 
Building in the hope of reaching the vehicle at the stop sign where Portola 
joins Circle Drive East. They were too late and saw the car moving south on 
Circle beyond Schoenberg Hall, having barely slowed down at the sign. 

Symcox was assisted to the grassy plot alongside the street and was covered. 

A campus policeman arrived and called an ambulance. Symcox was taken to the 
UCLA Hospital. He was in a state of shock with considerable head pain, later 
diagnosed as a concussion. 

Shortly after his arrival at the Hospital, a campus officer visited Symcox 
to ask what happened and to inquire whether he wished to file a complaint. Symcox 
signed an "accident report" without reading it. Soon thereafter, two young men 

\ 

in plain clothes came in to ask what happened. Symcox talked to them for a while 
and then asked who they were. They said they were police officers. He was taken 
for x-rays. At about 2:00 p.m., two plainsclothesmen came in, identifying them¬ 
selves as members of the Internal Affairs Division of the LAPD. He told them 
what had happened and they took notes. Throughout these interrogations, Symcox 
suffered from both shock and pain. While the police seemed to have had no diffi¬ 
culty in seeing Symcox, Professor King was not allowed to see or speak with him 
when he visited the Hospital at 1:30 p.m. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 

In these conclusions we shall seek to do two things: first, to establish 
the causes of student unrest on the UCLA campus on May 5, 1970 and, second, to 
assess the conduct of the three primary groups involved—the students, the Uni¬ 
versity's administration, and the Los Angeles Police. 

1. Causes 

The primary cause of student unrest and violence at UCLA on May 5j 1970, as 
it was on hundreds of other college and university campuses at that time, was 
President Nixon's decision of April 30 to commit American military forces to the 
Cambodian venture. The tragedy at Kent State on May k intensified the student 
reaction. The impact of Cambodia and Kent State was national in scope; students 
on at least 760 campuses conducted strikes and boycotts in one form or another. 
Thus, the reaction at UCLA was fundamentally typical rather than unusual. 

The unique feature of the UCLA experience and a secondary cause of student 
unrest at this University was the involvement of the Mexican-American students. 

This stemmed from the coincidence that the Mexican national holiday, Cinco de Mayo, 
happened to fall on the very day on which student feeling against Cambodia and 
Kent State climaxed. While the conflict between the Chicanos and the UCLA admin¬ 
istration was over real and tough issues, it is almost impossible to imagine that 
it would have led to a violent demonstration on May 5 in the absence of Cambodia 
and Kent State. There is not the slightest evidence that this was the Chicano 
intention and the Mexican-American students could hardly escape the tension on 
the canpus caused by Cambodia and Kent State, 

These, then, are the decisive causes of student unrest and violence at UCLA— 
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primarily, Cambodia and Kent State and, secondarily, Chicano feelings on Cinco 
de Mayo. There is a third theory of causation, apparently held in some quarters 
in the Los Angeles community, -which deserves discussion for that reason. This 
is the view that the unrest and violence at UCLA on May 5 were caused by a "con¬ 
spiracy, " presumably of outsiders. 

A conspiracy, by definition, cannot be disproved; it can only be proved. 

Thus, it cannot be said conclusively that none existed; one can only say that no 
evidence has appeared in this investigation that would lead one to believe that 
one existed. There is strong evidence that the demonstrations that took place 
at UCLA on May 5 were conducted mainly by UCLA students for the two reasons set 
out above. Those persons who have been identified—on the lists of arrestees and 
the injured—were predominantly UCLA students. No radical student leader of 
national prominence was on the campus that day. The radical student organizations 
at UCLA were known to be weak and ineffectual, incapable in themselves to conduct 
demonstrations of this magnitude. They were, moreover, penetrated by undercover 
agents of the Los Angeles Police Department. Hone of the eighty-one persons 
arrested was charged with conspiracy. 

Kenneth Keniston has recently written of student unrest in the United States 

in general in a way that has particular applicability to the events that occurred 

1 

on the UCLA campus on May 5. Many research studies, Keniston points out, have 
shown that "a ’good* student body, as defined by high aptitude scores, intellec¬ 
tual motivation and plans to complete college and graduate school, makes student 
unrest more likely." UCLA has a substantial number of students with these 

1 Kenneth Keniston, "Harvard on % Mind," The Hew York Review, 

Sept. 24, 1970, 6-10. 
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characteristics and is, therefore, protest prone. But the social-psychological 
characteristics of a student body do not "cause” protest. "Student characteris¬ 
tics merely create a state of readiness or unreadiness, a tinder box that may be 
wet or dry." At a campus where students are protest prone and are in a state of 
readiness, Keniston observes, they will be set off by issues involving the 
society as a whole. "In virtually every major disturbance on any American campus 
in the past five years, they have explicitly objected to the University’s collus¬ 
ion with the war in Southeast Asia and/or its insensitivity to or collaboration 
with the prevalent racism of American society." These are precisely the issues 
that surfaced at UCLA on May 5: on the one hand, Cambodia and Kent State, on 
the other, Chicano demands for identity and a larger share of the University’s 
resources. While it may be comforting to those who feel shocked and threatened 

by student unrest to search for a third cause, such as "conspiracy," it is hardly 

likely to contribute to an understanding of the causes of events such as those 
which took place on the UCLA campus on May 5, 1970. 

2. Assessment 

(a) Students 

It is impossible to state with any exactness the number of students who 
engaged in violent acts on May 5. One can only estimate and here perspective is 
significant. In the spring of 1970, UCLA had a student body of approximately 
28,000. At the largest gathering of May 5* that at noon at Meyerhoff Park, which 
was itself peaceful, the outside estimate of crowd size was ^000. The group that 
formed on the mall north of the Men’s Gym in the early afternoon was estimated at 

maximum at perhaps 3000, some of whom, of course, engaged in acts of violence 

against the gym and the UCLA police officers protecting it. The overwhelming 
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majority, however, were observers. It is probable that the combined number of 
individuals who performed acts of violence at the Men's Gym, at Murphy Hall, and 
at secondary locations on the campus did not exceed 100. It may have been only 
half that figure. In addition, many students called policemen "pigs" and shouted 
obscenities at them. 

The minority of direct actionists, of course, violated the law in destroying 
University property and in attacking University police officers. None were 
arrested or punished for these acts, though, conceivably, a handful may have been 
arrested later by the Los Angeles Police on other charges. 

Aside from their illegality, these acts of violence served no useful purpose 
and did much damage. If the purpose was to express protest over Cambodia, Kent 
State, and Chicano demands, there were alternative and peaceful ways of doing 
so—rallies, petitions, etc. Students at UCLA and at hundreds of other colleges 
employed these methods and thereby called student protest on these issues to the 
attention of government officials and the general public. 

By crossing the border between peaceful and violent protest, the activists 
set in motion a chain of events over which they had no control and which did 
great harm, both directly and indirectly. They themselves injured several UCLA 
police officers and caused some $50,000 in property damage. More important, 
their acts compelled the administration to declare a state of emergency, thereby 
bringing the Los Angeles Police onto the campus, which, in turn, led to the 
arrest and injury of many people who did not themselves commit acts of violence 
and who, in all probability, disapproved of them. The violence at UCLA on May 5> 
more serious than on any other campus of the University of California, doubtless, 
was a primary factor in Governor Reagan's decision to shut down the whole 
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University and all the State Colleges. The cumulative impact of a week of 
turmoil at UCLA made it extremely difficult for professors and students to con¬ 
tinue with academic programs during the remainder of the spring term. 

(b) Administration 

The UCLA administration was responsible for two decisions that significantly 
affected the course of events on May 5—first, not to meet with the Chicanos on 
that day and, second, to declare a state of emergency. Each deserves assessment. 

It was fortuitous that both Chancellor Young and Vice Chancellor Saxon were 
scheduled in advance to be off campus on May 5> Young in Berkeley and Saxon 
elsewhere in Los Angeles. But such engagements are not immutable: emergencies 
demand their cancellation. While Saxon, who was responsible for conducting 
negotiations with the Chicanos, had informed them on April 24 that he could not 
meet on May 5 and had offered May 15 as an alternative, this was unacceptable to 
the Chicanos because of the special significance of Cinco de Mayo. The adminis¬ 
tration should not have been so insensitive to Chicano feelings, especially after 
tensions were heightened by Cambodia and Kent State. Someone in high authority 
in the UCLA administration should have been in Murphy Hall to receive the 
MECHA delegation on Tuesday, May 5. 

It is hard to see how Saxon and Hobson could have avoided the declaration of 
a state of emergency. The Regents, in their revised policy of March 20, 1970, 
had made it clear that a campus administration must declare an emergency under 
conditions such as those that prevailed at UCLA on the early afternoon of May 5* 
Hitch and Young had authorized Saxon and Hobson to take this action if the 
situation worsened. Violence appeared to be escalating; Lt. Collins’ loaded 
revolver was unaccounted for; fires were breaking out at a number of locations 
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on campus; the UCLA police seemed incapable of protecting the Men’s Gym without 
the use of firearms. While Saxon and Hobson were reluctant to call in the LAPD 
and had declined an earlier offer by the police to intervene, by 2:00 p.m. on 
May 5 they had no alternative. 

(c) Los Angeles Police 

The purpose of the UCLA administration in calling in the Los Angeles Police 
was to terminate student violence and restore peace. Thus, one must judge the 
performance of the LAPD on the afternoon of May 5 by the standards of the restora¬ 
tion and maintenance of peace. On these criteria, the operation fell into two 
sharply demarcated phases, the first passing these tests, the second failing 
them. Each phase will be discussed in turn. 

For at least an hour prior to the coming of the police, the only student violence 

» 

that had occurred was at the north-entrance to. the Men’s Gym and it..had either 
died out or was dying out in anticipation of the arrival of the police. Thus, 
there was only one significant task for the LAPD to perform: to make student 
attacks on the gym impossible. This the police did with efficiency, dispatch, 
and in good order. They arrived at the proper location; they gave clear notice 
to persons in the affected area to disperse; they swept this area of a handful 
of stragglers without unnecessary force; they restored the peace. Both police 
and the crowd understood the peacemaking objective. This made for good police 
discipline and for the cooperation of most persons in the affected area. 

At the conclusion of the LAPD operation at the Men's Gym, there was no 
remaining violence on the UCLA campus. If the police had stayed on the lower 
campus for the balance of the afternoon, the probability is that there would 
have been no more student violence at all, or, if it had broken out again, the 
police would have been in a position to snuff it out quickly. 
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The LAPD, however, decided to come onto the upper campus, above Janss Steps, 
and area in which there had been no student violence for two hours. This was a 
most serious error on several counts. Here the police no longer had fulfilled a 
peacemaking role. In fact, they themselves now created violence. Their pres¬ 
ence was astonishing and frightening to thousands of people who were simply 
going about their business. The police themselves seem to have been confused 
by their presence on the upper campus; they appear to have wandered about aim¬ 
lessly and to have suffered a breakdown in discipline. . Individual officers 
physically attacked many innocent persons, inflicting many injuries, some very 
serious. Likewise, they arrested many people for no sensible reason. They 
invaded two buildings, Campbell Hall and the University Research Library, for 
no useful purpose whatever. The pattern of attack and arrest was discriminatory: 
the long hairs, the Blacks, the Mexican-Americans, the Asian-Americans, and 
American Indians were prime targets; there was one illustration of anti-Semitism. 

The LAPD performance on the upper campus aroused outrage in the UCLA 
community. After May 5* getting and keeping the police off the campus became as 
important an issue as Cambodia and Kent State. The relationship between the 
police and UCLA students, already tense, was exacerbated. The Symcox incident, 
occurring on May 7, angered an already aroused campus community by revealing 
both that the LAPD had no respect for the persons of professors and that it 
kept undercover agents) in the University, ostensibly as students, for the 
apparent purpose of spying on professors and students. 





STATEMENT BY MEMBERS ESPINOZA AND WELLS 


On page 50 of the report, it is implied that had it not been for 
the fact that Chicanos felt "nationalistic" and "patriotic" due to Cinco 
de Mayo, they would not have reacted the way they did to the adminis¬ 
tration’s refusal to discuss their proposals. Not so. The Chicanos 
would have reacted the same way on any day, Cinco de Mayo or any other 
which is not a Mexican-American holiday. It is conscious racism to 
imply that Chicanos would not have reacted to that particular type of 
administrative response unless it was a Mexican-American holiday. 
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